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The greatest invention (pertaining to Art) of the 19th Century. 

A new principle in color distribution. 

Artists can get effects never before attained. 

It revolutionizes all previous methods of producing India Ink and Water Color portraits. 

It enables the crayon artist to make fac-simile crayon effects with India Ink or any other liquid 
pigment. 

With the aid of this instrument from three to six times more work can be accomplished than with- 
out it. Full particulars price, and specimen of work will be forwarded on addressing 


dir Brush Manufacturing Co, 


No. 54 NASSAU STREET, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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STRIPPING THE NEGATIVE FILM. 


By Evcverstre WALLACE, JR. 


The interesting process denoted by 
the above heading, is rather apt to be 
neglected by operators, or, at least, to 
be considered very hazardous and un- 
certain. We freely admit that it re- 
quires nice manipulation and gentleness 
of touch, but after a little practice, it 
becomes quite easy and safe. 

The chief use to which the stripping 
off of a negative film is applied, is the 
production of a reversed negative for use 
in the permanent printing process—such, 
for example, as those finished in prin- 
ter’s ink, and which, we need hardly 
say, are of great value for advertising, 
and other commercial purposes. 

Shbuld this article happen to meet the 
eye of any one about to fill an order for 
negatives for the purpose named, we 
may say that the model negative is one 
entirely free from technical defects of 
all kinds 7. e. spots, streaks, and pin- 
holes ; sharp, clean, and free from fog, 
and of rather less density than required 
for silver printing. It must also be 
fully exposed, so that the shadows are 
filled with vigorous detail, and not over- 
developed, so that the detail in the 
higher lights is fairly visible. 

So much for the general character of 
the negative, and now for the stripping. 
In the first place, let us remark that we 
are treating particularly of collodion 
films. If gelatine plates are used, they 
will have to be purposely prepared by 
the plate maker, who will give the 





plates first a substratum of india-rubber 
dissolved in benzine, followed by a 
coat of plain collodion, and dried before 
the gelatine emulsion is flowed on. Any 
respectable plate maker will do this if 
required, and a fair time allowed him 
for the extra labor. 

To return to the collodion plate then, 
(and we may say here, that the treat- 
ment is just the same for collodion 
emulsions either washed or unwashed), 
we may mention three‘different methods 
of preparing the glass for the reception 
of the film. (1) After well cleaning as 
usual, a few drops of a solution of wax 
in ether may be applied to the glsss, and 
the excess well rubbed off with a clean 
rag, so as to leave a very thin coating 
of wax. (2) Another, and preferable 
plan, is to give the plate an india-rubber 
substratum ; take pure india-rubber (7. e. 
not the white or red kinds, which con- 
tain sulphur), and having cut it} into 
very small pieces, put it in a bottle with 
enough chloroform to cover it. It may 
then, after standing a few hours to soften, 
be dissolved in good pure benzine, or, 
better yet, Rhigolene.* The strength 
should be about one or one and a half 
grains per ounce. After filtration it is 
ready for use, but the vessels containing 
it must always be tightly corked or 
covered, as Rhigolene is even more 
volatile than ether. Plates that have 
received the rubber substratum, (which 
is poured on and off like collodion), 
must be used within forty-eight hours, 
otherwise the film becomes rotten and 
the transfer difficult and dangerous. A 
good way, is to carry the india-rubber 
solution to the spot where the negatives 
are to be made, and to coat the glass 





*A light, very volatile, and inflammable hy.- 
dro-carbon, 
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just before applying the collodion. It 
takes the rubber solution but a few 
moments to dry, and then the collodion 
may be poured on. ‘The surface must 
on no account be brushed off or streaks 
would be formed. By keeping clear of 
dust, there will be no trouble on this 
score. (3) An excellent and very sim- 
ple means of preparing the surface of 
the glass for transfer, is to dust over the 
previously cleaned surface, a little pow- 
dered French chalk (Steatite). It may 
be had at any large drug store, and 
should be in the form of an impalpable 
nearly white powder, with a soapy or 
greasy feeling when rubbed between the 
fingers. After being scattered on the 
glass, it is well rubbed out to the edges 
and corners with a tuft of cotton, after 
which a c/ean chamois skin is applied, 
and the plate gently polished until the 
loose powder has all been carried off, 
and the plate left with a slight but even 
opalescence. when looked through. The 
collodion may now be applied, and the 
negative made as usual. 

Thus, it will be seen, that an import- 
ant feature in Stripping the Film, is to 
so prepare the surface of the glass that 
the film may leave it with ease. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that what- 
ever be the method adopted, the glass 
must have its surface evenly prepared, 
otherwise the film will leave it in some 
places, and adhering tightly in others, 
tear to pieces during the peeling. 

Before proceeding to the description 
of making the pellicle negative, we may 
say a few words on double transfer. 
Suppose that an operator was working 
collodion away from home, it would be 
quite practicable to strip the films and 
leave the glasses clean for another ex- 
posure, besides which the films them- 
selves being pressed flat in a book, would 
bear transportation much better than 
glass negatives. All that is necessary 
here, is to provide a number of sheets of 
paper coated with plain gelatine and 
dried. The glass having had its surface 
prepared as described, and the negative 
made, a piece of the gelatinized paper 
is immersed in water for a moment and 
its coated side brought in contact with 
the film of the negative, also laid in 








water. The two are carefully brought 
together and lifted out. ‘Then an india- 
rubber squeegee is passed gently over 
the paper a few times to remove surplus 
water and ensure perfect contact. The 
whole is now allowed to lie flat on a 
table until about half dry. By this 
time the gelatine takes such a firm hold 
of the film, that by passing the point of 
a pocket knife under the edge of the 
paper, the whole paper carrying the 
film with it may be stripped off the 
glass. The negative, on its paper 
support, is now allowed to dry, and 
then pressed flat in a portfolio or book. 
The glass may, of course, be cleaned off 
again, and used for another exposure. 
The film, on the paper, may be re-trans- 
ferred to glass by coating a glass of the 
proper size with a solution of gelatine, 
say 1 to 10, adding about four grains of 
chrome alum. After being well dried, 
it is laid in water, the paper negative 
also immersed and brought down upon 
it, lifted out, squeegeed and dried. 
Now, the film lies between two layers 
of gelatine of which the, layer,’ on the 
glass, has been rendered insoluble, in 
water by the chrome alum. All that 
remains to be done now, is to immerse 
the whole in of water for a few moments, 
which will dissolve the outer or soluble 
gelatine layer, carrying off the paper at 
the same time, but leaving the film 
firmly attached to the zmsoludble gelatine 
on the glass. The negative is then 
rinsed off, dried and varnished. 

Risky as this may appear to one who 
has never attempted it, the writer can 
vouch for the perfect practicability of 
the process, having employed it with 
entire success while traveling in Europe; 
the films being stripped as soon as the 
negatives were made, brought home to 
America in a book, (consequently with 
no risk of breakage), and re-applied to 
glass after return. 

Where the film is to be made into a 
pellicle negative, proceed as follows ; 
lay the negative on a levelling stand 
and pour on the following solution 
warm, to the depth, say 1-16 inch: 

GUMING css ss wie 4 ounces. 


GHiyemtine, « . . « « 4 drachms. 
Water,. . . « « + « 32 ounces 
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Allow the plate to remain level until 
the gelatine has set; then stand it up 
to dry in a place free from dust. When 
quite dry, lay a ruler on the glass about 
a quarter of an inch from the edge all 
around, and cut through the film with 
the point of a sharp knife; if the film 
does not roll off itself, start it with the 
point of the knife and gently pull it off. 

If the weather be very damp and 
cold, less glycerine may be used in the 
gelatine solution, and vice versa. If 
gelatine plates are used, the films must 
be well hardened in the alum bath before 
pouring on the warm gelatine, so that 
they may not be dissolved. 

xs oan = 

THE SOIENTIST’S CONVENTION. 

The Convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, met in the Academy of Music, 
on Thursday, September 4, at 10.30 A.M. 

The Association were welcomed to 
the city by Governor Patterson and 
Mayor Smith, in very able and appro- 
priate addresses. 

Representatives of Scientific Associa- 
tions from all parts of the civilized 
world were present, and the opening 
proceedings and addresses were interest- 
ing in the extreme. It was a grand 
sight, that presence of so many of*the 
great leaders of the scientific thought 
and discovery of this age of progress, 
and the results of their deliberations, 
will doubtless be the inauguration of 
future great triumphs in the boundless 
realms of scientific research, and conse- 
quent benefits to our age and race. 

PHOTOGRAPHIO FRAUDS. 

The London Photographic News for 
August 8th, gives an account of a new 
use for photography, it says: ‘‘A pho- 
tograph of a genuine alligator hide is 
taken, and a copy of it produced in 
bichromated gelatine, from which a 
metal die in iurn is executed. This die 
is then pressed heavily on skins of cheap 
calf and other leather, and, as a result, 
all the curious markings of the alligator 
hide are transferred to them so exactly 
that only experts can detect the imita- 
tion.’”’ Shade ot Daguerre! *‘to such 
base uses we must come at last.’’ 








I8 PHOTOGRAPHY A FINE ART? 


We remember seeing, when a boy, a 
sign displayed in front of the domicile of 
a ‘* gentleman of color,’’ on which was 
painted the following legend: 


Professor Singleton, 

White Washer and Carpet Shaker, 
and once, in the city of Boston, we saw, 
another, which read: “ Billy O’Flynn, 
Boot and Shoe Doctor.’’ We also re- 
member having read of another knight 
of the awl and lapstone, who appended 
to his cognomen the mystic initials F. 
R. S., and explained them as meaning, 
not that he was a ‘‘ Fellow of the Royal 
Society,’’ but a ‘‘ First Rate Shoe- 
maker.”’ 

Now there can be but little doubt that 
both the aforesaid calciminer and ma- 
nipulator of carpets and the Hibernian 
disciple of St. Crispin considered them- 
selves as ‘‘artists’’ in their respective 
avocations ; and if one made walls to 
gleam with unsullied whiteness, and 
sent home immaculate floor cloths, and 
the other could fabricate a boot or shoe 
of exquisite shape, fit and finish, they 
were both entitled to the name. For 
excellence honors any profession. To 
be the dest is the ‘‘ one thing needful ”’ 
in any honest pursuit, and a man who 
can stand on his head better and more 
gracefully than anybody else, will rise 
to fame and fortune in his profession, 
and is, at least, an inverted artist. 

A ‘* first-rate shoemaker ’’ is a better 
artist than a miserable dauber of paint 
upon canvas, or a ‘‘ foggy’’ photogra- 
pher—for a handsome boot is a far 
prettier and more artistic object than a 
picture from Raphael Van Daub or a 
photo from the studi-oh! of Mr. Mono- 
chrome Misty. In this, as inall other 
vocations, 

“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fel- 
low, 
The rest is merely leather and prunello.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ Is photography a fine 
art ?”’ may be answered, Yankee-fashion, 
by asking another, viz., Is the photog- 
rapher an artist? ea/ painting is a 
fine art, but no one would style that 
picture a production of Art which the 
Dutchman painted, entitled, ‘‘ the Man 
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and the Bear,’’ under the respective fig- 
ures in which he was constrained to 
write the following enlightening sen- 
tences: ‘* Dich ish der man, unt dich 
ish der pear.’’ 

A beautiful photograph is a produc- 
tion of fine art, but one whose lights 
look like streaks of whitewash, and its 
shadows like finger marks—whose fig- 
ures resemble exaggerated flower sacks, 
with heads of phantasmal cloudiness— 
you may call it what you will—a blur, 
a blot, a blister or a blunder—but oh ! 
not a picture. 

It is the treatment of the subject—its 
rendering, its conception—which make 
a painting or a photograph either a 
beautiful gem of art, admired by all 
lovers of the beautiful, or a wretched 
and smutchy caricature, which neither 
the gods nor men are said to permit. 

The touch of genius—the hand of a 
master—will give grace and beauty and 
interest to the homeliest landscape, or 
most unpretending figure. The clumsy 
and mindless dabbler will spoil and mar 
beyond recognition or redemption the 
fairest vale of Italia, or the most celes- 
tial lineaments of a seraph face. 

It is narrated of Michael Angelo that 
he was once found digging out a block 
of white marble which was imbedded in 
the mud of an obscurestreet in Florence, 
and that, when asked why he was taking 
so much trouble to unearth a mere stone 
block, the immortal sculptor replied, 
‘¢ There isan angel in it, and I am 
going to let her out;’’ and, says the 
legend, ‘‘ out of that block he carved a 
seraph form of unworldly loveliness.’’ 

There is ‘‘an angel’’ in every true 
work of art, whether of chisel, pencil 
or camera, and he only is an artist who 
can make that spirit take visible form, 
and appear in all her native and heaven- 
born beauty. If distorted or undefined, 
or posed before the gazer in uncouth or 
vulgar attitude, she becomes a grotesque 
and mocking phantom, offensive alike 
to wsthetic taste and cultured vision, 
She cannot be invoked unless she be 
beaconed by the magic wand of genius. 
There are positions to be chosen, points 
of sight to be selected, lights and shia- 
dows to be studied, figures to be posed, 








vistas to be curiously scanned, draperies 
to be disposed, ‘‘ cold realities’’ to be 
warmed and idealized, the tout ensemble 
to be imagined in the mind before the 
work is entered upon ; and that painter 
or photographer only is an ‘ artist’’ 
who has the genius to grasp the divine 
conception of all these, the ideality to 
give them grace and beauty of outline, 
and the skill and knowledge to work 
them out in his finished picture, whether 
that picture be limned upon the canvas 
or developed upon,the{sensile plate. 
RE ae Sc 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN A OOAL MINE. 


The first attempt ever made to photo- 
graph the interior of a coal mine, was 
made at Kohinor Colliery, of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Company, at She- 
nandoah, on the twenty-eighth of Au- 
gust last, under the direction of James 
Temple Brown, agent of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington. The 
slope is 500 feet in depth, and the 
breast photographed is 40 feet wide by 
60 feet high. ThegArnaux electric light 
was used for illuminating the mine. 
Eight exposures were made, occupying 
from ten to thirty minutes each, and 
resulting in five perfect negatives, show- 
ing ‘not only the formation of the coal 
measure, but also the practical opera- 
tion of cutting coal and loading cars. 

eS: es 


WHILE YET HERE. 


Have them taken—the photographs 
of ‘‘the dear ones at home.’’ ‘Those 
gentle faces ; those tender, loving eyes, 
which gaze upon you now so fondly and 
so brightly. _Oh! they will not always 
linger here. Some day the magic home 
circle will be broken, and, one by one, 
those faces will vanish away. Oh! then, 
when the Angel of Death has borne 
those loved ,ones from your arms and 
hearth to lay them‘in the last, deep, 
dreamless, sorrowless rest, how treas- 
ured would be even the dimmest pic- 
ture which could restore to your eye 
those faded features, and bid them smile, 
once more, from out that magic plate. 
Then will you deem that photograph a 
prize thaf money cannot buy—a memory 
and a dream of by-gone years. 
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The Great International Electrical Exhi- 
bition. 

This Exhibition, given under the 
auspices of the Franklin Institute, of 
Philadelphia, was opened to the public 
on the second day of the present month. 

The buildings are erected on the 
grounds at Thirty-second Street and 
Lancaster Avenue, and extend for a dis- 
tance of 283 feet on the Avenue, and 
160 feet on Thirty-second Street. 

This is undoubtedly the greatest exhi- 
bition given in this country since the 
famous ‘‘Centennial’’ of 1876, and 
although it was not in astate of complete- 
ness on the day of opening, yet it con- 
stituted one of the most magnificent, 
unique and interesting displays which 
have ever been afforded to the lovers of 
science and the general community. 
In the evening, especially, though only 
one fourth of the numerous electrical 
lamps were illuminated, the scene was 
one of most dazzling brilliancy, and 
seemed the outward and visible symbol 
of this bright and glorious age of pro- 
gress. A goodly assemblage, composed 
of many of the eminent scientists of the 
world, and other distinguished person- 
ages, were present at the opening cere- 
monies. President Tatham dellvered 
an eloquent opening address, in the 
course of which he uttered the following 
stirring words: ‘‘About the beginning 
of this century a tame variety of this 
force (electricity) was discovered, in 
chemical electricity, and subsequent 
discoveries revealed to us magnetic 
electricity, which is now the most 
copious source of supply ; and in this 
form it has been harnessed, and made 
obedient to the will of man. It illumi- 
nates his path with a raliance excelled 
only by the surpassing glory of the sun. 
It carries his messages with a celerity 
which the boldest imagination has never 
dared todescribe. It reverses the action 
of chemical affinity, and performs mira- 
cles in chemistry and metallurgy. The 
use of electricity is still in its infancy. 
We may not predict the future, but we 
may examine what is going on among 
us at present. We have invited the 
nations. They are here by their ambas- 
sadors, their commissioners, their phi- 





losophers, their artisans and their 
works,’’ 

The exhibition is undoubtedly the 
most complete and extended of its kind 
the world has ever known. All the 
appliances of the subtle and tremendous 
force of electricity may here be seen in 
full operation, performing its wonders 
and miracles before our astonished gaze, 
outrivalling immerasurably the fabled 
feats of the Ariels, the fairies and the 
genii of olden‘legends, and proving the 
verity of the old proverb. that ‘‘truth 
is, indeed, stranger than fiction.”’ 

To the reflective! photographer, espe- 
cially, this ‘‘vision of light’’ will be of 
surpassing interest, and we advise all 
our brethern to visit the great Exhibi- 
tion and behold the marvels it reveals, 

sunnteinniiildiaioaared 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It has often been to us a subject of 
surprise that amateur photography has 
not spread: much more Swidely than is 
the actual case, among those of our well- 
to-do and wealthy citizens, who are at 
the same time cultured, refined and 
esthetic in their tastes and enjoyments. 

These people ‘‘ ransack creation’’ in 
search of new appliances of pleasure ; 
games are studied, libraries frequented 
or purchased, pianos are pounded, vio- 
lins tortured, ,base ball, croquet and 
billiards tried, bicycles straddled, and 
‘* headers’’ experienced, all for enjoy-e 
ment and excitiment’s sake. But in 
none of these things, nor in all of them 
combined, can as much refined pleasure 
be found as in the healthful, cheering, 
and instructive practice of amateur 
photography. It leads its devotee out 
amoug the lovely scenes of nature, and 
teaches him to search out, and study, 
and love the beautiful in Nature and in 
art. It reveales to him the spirit of 
beauty, which is veiled from vulgar eyes, 
but which Ae may learn to view: the 
spirit which dwells amid the sylvan lights 
and shadows of summer landscapes, 
seated on mossy rocks, hidden in 
picturesque valleys, smiling upon the 
sun-tipped hills, or weeping beside 
the ivied ruin, or amid txe crumbling 
arches of shattered fanes. 

And not only this. It teaches, also, 
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a love of Art, and gives to its follower 
an artist’s perceptive vision. By fami- 
liarity with its appliances and its chemi- 
cals, a love of science, of optics and 
chemistry, is begotten, Its alliances 
with astronomy, with antiquarian relics, 
with pictured representations of famed 
reliquery of past ages engenders a love 
of the subliment philosophies 
grandest histories of our world and race. 

In short, for refining, cultivating, en- 
lightening, instructing, and improving 
the strength and healthfulness of mind 
and body, we know of no science nor 
pleasure that can compare with that of 
Amateur Photography; and he who 
follows it, may learn to feel with the 
Poet, that— 
‘‘There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture by the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.’’ 
as he learns to gaze on them with a 
cultured eye, 


. <o 
Mr. MuyesrindGeE, the Instantaneous 
Photographer, was yesterday visited by 
a number of the members of the present 
Convention of Scientists at Philadelphia. 
They accompanied him to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, where he explained his 
processes, and took the photographs of 
an osprey and a cockatoo in full flight, 
much to the surprise and delight of his 
elearned visitors, to many of whom, this 
latest phase of photography, was a novel 

one. 
ae 


VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA. 


It is probably the intention of many 
of our Photographic friends to visit 
Philadelphia during the Electrical Exhi- 
bition. ‘To these friends we would re. 
mark that our city presents many attrac- 
tions to the visitor, besides those of the 
Exhibition. Our ‘‘ Fairmount Park,”’’ 
is unexcelled for beauty.. The Zoologi- 
cal Gardens contain a most interesting 
collection of animals. The Academy 
of Natural Sciences affords a view of one 
of the most. complete collections of 
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sculptors and designers. Our ‘‘Inde- 
pendence Hall’’ is replete with histori- 
cal mementoes of ‘‘the times that tried 
men’s souls’’ in our Nation’s infancy. 
In fact, it would require a large volume 
to describe all the points and places of 
interest in this ‘‘city of Brotherly Love,’’ 
and a visitor of means and leisure might 
spend, here, many months of interest 
and pleasure before he had seen and 
enjoyed them all. ‘There is no city on 
the Continent of America so replete 
with interest as Philadelphia, and cer- 
tainly none in the world in which an 
American citizen can find so much to 
awaken most sacred memories. Come, 
then, brothers of the camera, and see 
us ; and we can assure you a warm wel- 
come, and a good and pleasant time. 
cncsieillinneied 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE STATE 
AGRICULTURAL Society, will be held 
on their grounds, at North Broad Street 
and Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, from 
September 8th to September zoth, in- 
clusive. It will cover about thirty acres 
of ground, and will constitute a grand 
display of the products of the farmer 
and the stock breeder. 

hh ther 

A gift, to be perfect, when given to 
persons of mature years, must sink it- 
self in its symbolism. ‘That is the em- 
phasis must be laid by both giver and 
receiver, not upon what it zs, but upon 
what it expresss. It is the feeling of 
esteem, of respect, of affection, of sym- 


| pathy, of approbation, seeking an out- 


let through the gift, that makes, or ought 
to make, its real preciousness. ‘This it 
is which throws a halo around the sim- 
plest token, and sometimes makes a 
violet or a curl of hair more truly valued 
and treasured than the heaviest gold or 
the rarest gem.— Evening Call. 

In this point of view, what gift could 
be more perfectly expressive of the ten- 
der emotions of the giver’s heart, than a 
Photograph, in giving which one, as it 





were, presents Aimse/f. It is a lasting 
memento of affection, whose value vears 


beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, fossils, an- | do not lessen, but increase. 


tiquities, etc., to be found in the world. | 


The Academy of Fine Arts is adorned 
by the works of our most eminent artists, 


 -—>e 
Subscribe for the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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THE SOLDIER'S PHOTOGRAPH. 


After the terrible ‘‘battle of the wil- 
derness,’’ in the early part of the great 
Rebellion, a dead soldier was found, 
sitting bolt upright, with his back 
against a tree and a bullet through his 
heart, and holding in his lifeless hand, 
the photograph of a young and lovely 
woman. Who he was, and who the fair 
original represented by that photograph, 
was never known, but they buried the 
unknown defender of the Union, at the 
foot of that lonely forest tree, with the 
picture, perhaps of the one best loved 
by him, lying upon her soldier’s breast. 





TO MAKE BLACK INK. 


The Scottish Society of Arts, some 
years ago, ordered that experiments 
should be made as to the best method 
of making a durable black writing ink. 
The following receipt was the result: 
Take 12 ounces powdered nut galls, 8 
ounces sulphate of indigo, 8 ounces of 
copperas, a few cloves, and from 4 to 6 
ounces of gum arabic. To these add 
one gallon of hot water. Let it stand 
for a few days, shaking occasionally. 
Fifteen drops of carbolic acid may be 
used instead of the cloves, if preferred, 
to prevent the ink from moulding. 

emo 


SECUNDUM ARTEM. 


Physicians would find it of great ad- 
vantage to subscribe to the American 
Journal of Photography, as they would 
thus have presented the latest improve- 
ments, appliances and inventions rela- 
ting to the therapeutic applications of 
photography. By acquaintance, for in- 
stance, with photo-microscopy, a prac- 
titioner might be enabled to obtain 
photographs of the various appearances 
of diseased tissues, or forms of eruption, 
etc., which would be more accurate than 
the most elaborate drawing, giving even 
the finest lines of granulation. Sections 
of internal viscera, or representations 
of entire organs could also readily be 
thus obtained, and, in a thousand ways, 
our art might be made a most important 
aid to the noblest of sciences—medicine 
—as it is to many others. 





THE WONDERS OF WATER. 

The whole range of natural pheno- 
mena does not present a more wonderful 
result, than the violet combination of 
oxygen and hydrogen. To think that 
these two violent elements, holding in 
their admixed parts, a force of the most 
extraordinary kind—a force, which, if 
we reduce it to a certain kind of com- 
parison, will be found equal to the 
power of many thunder storms—should 
wait indefinitely until some cause of 
union is applied, and then furiously 
rush into combination, and form the 
bland, unirritating liquid—water ;—is, 
to me, I confess, a phenonenon which 
continually awakens my feelings of won- 
der as often as I view it.—Faraday. 


-_- 


A TEMPERANOE LECTURER. 


As we alighted at the Flume Hotel, 
I asked the driver to ‘‘take something.’’ 
He slapped his broad chest, and said : 
“T never drink, sir.’’ I proffered him 
acigar. ‘*Thanks, I never smoke. A 
glance at his rosy, healthy face, was the 
most powerful temperance lesson I ever 
had.—Correspondence New York Mail. 

és = ae - 

Every YEAR the artists (the photo- 
grapher and painter, I mean) are be- 
coming more closely allied; the por- 
trait painter finds it difficult to get along 
without the assistance of the photogra- 
pher, and I find that the more a painter 
knows of photography, the more willing 
he is to have his sitter in the hands of 
the photographer, to light and pose his 
subject.—C. GENTILE, in Photography. 

_-_- 

ENGLAND’S greatest historical fame, 
Westminster Abbey, is said to be so 
crowded with the remains of illustrious 
dead, that it now contains no more 
room for interments. Chaucer’s grave 
was molested to make room for Dryden’s. 
Ben Jonson’s bones fell into the grave 
prepared for Sir Robert Wilson. Addi- 
son’s remains are squandered over those 
of the Duchess of Albemarle, and, in 
turn, those of James Craggs rest ypon 
his. It is proposed to enlarge the burial 
accommodations of the Abbey by erect- 
ing new cloisters. 
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SpEAK A Goop Worp.—It has been as- 
serted that the subscription list of any re- 
spectable publication might be doubled if 
each one of its subscribers would speak a 
good word to his neighbors in its behalf. 
Now, we believe that our humble Joyrnal 
is doing a good work in furthering the in- 
terests of a beautiful, zesthetic art-science, 
and we know that it has the best wishes of 
many kind friends. We ask those friends, 
therefore, to speak for us the ‘“‘ good word”’ 
above alluded to, and we promise to do 
our best to merit it, by striving to make our 
JouRNAL a “ feast of good things,’’ a vehi- 
cle for useful information and pleasant 
reading, and a welcome visitor, not only 
to the studio, but also to the hearth and 
home. Speak a good word for us, brothers. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC Prospects. — At this 
moment, 
press the material for the September num- 
ber of our JOURNAL, we would take occa- 
sion to congratulate our readers and our- 
selves on the bright prospects which seem 
to lie before us in the future of photographic 
art. The wonderful activity in all the kin- 
dred sciences, the perfecting of electric 
lights, and of various optical and photo- 
graphic apparatus and appliances, the in- 


creasing excellence, ability and interest of | 


photographic literature, and the consequent 
growth of knowledge among the general 
public—all these combine to encourage us 
in the belief that the immediate future of 
the beautiful and useful art-science to which 
we are devoted may be as bright and un- 
clouded as the rays which limn its faithful 
pictures. 

What is hoped for photography we hope, 
also, for this, our JoURNAL ; and if our nu- 
merous friends and patrons will speak for 
us and it an occasional “ good word”’ in 
season,’’ we, too, may share in the ‘‘ good 
time coming’’ which we anticipate for all 
the disciples and followers of Daguerre, 
and the art which they so ably represent. 





THE KEYSTONF DRY PLATES, manufac- 
tured by John Carbutt, of this city, are like 
their name, viz: at the top of the arch of 
excellence. Dealers would do well to keep 
them in stock. 
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when we are about to send to | 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMEs for August, 
comes to us, as usual, a most welcome 
visitor, containing its usual excellent origi- 
nal articles and judicuous selections. The 
Times, like the city in which it is published, 
is metropolitan in character and is unsur- 
passed by any other photographic publica- 
tion in our land. We are heartily glad of 
the success it has merited and attained. 





PROGRESSING.—As will be seen in an- 
other column, a successful attempt to pho- 
tograph a coal mine by electric light has 
been made for the first time. Thus the 
art-science presses on, side by side with 
her sister sciences, in the march of pro- 
gress. Already she has her pictures from 
all lands, from the equator to the icy north ; 
she has brought her trophies from the ‘‘ in- 
finity of littleness,” in her microscopic 
picturings ; She has ascended to heaven, to 


| take the portraits of sun and moon, and 
| now, she descends into the bowels of earth 


to copy the snadowy imagery of objects, 


| “Down in the coal mine, underneath the 





ground.”’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

THAT excellent Chicago periodical, Photo- 
graphy, is on our table, and we find it, as 
usual, replete with good articles. The 
“report of the Cincinnati Convention’’ is 
very full, and will be read with interest by 
all photographers. 

Independent of its literary excellencies, 
the appearance of this publication is, in 
itself, very attractive, and it looks ex- 
tremely neat in its clean type and substan- 
tial paper. 





WE HAVE received the last number of the 
Industrial Review, and in its columns we 
find an amount of usefu! information, retat- 
ing to the varied industries of our own and 
other countries. We think every manufac- 
turer of means should be a subscriber to 
this most excellent, practical review. 





WE HAVE just received our old friend, 
The Friend. The kind, good face of the 


excellent paper recalls happy memories 
| and is ever welcome. 





AND PHOTOGRAPHER’S PRICE CURRENT. 9 





GUN CAMERA SHOTS, 
Licgut Work. A photograph. 
Sal. Soda. 


Past.—The Cincinnati Convention. 


A GOOD LAUNDRESS. 


PRESENT.—The Electrical Exhibition. 


FuTurRE.—Subscribe for the American 


Journal of Photography. 
A SHAKING The late earth- 
quake. 


QUAKER, 


To THINE own self be true. Thou canst 
not then be false to any man.—Shakespeare 


AN ATHEIsT is like a blind man. He 
cannot even see the Sun that gives light to 
all 


“GIVE ME my pound of flesh,’’ as the 
bull dog said when he ‘“‘tackled’’ the fat 
gentleman. 

GREEK SCHOLAR.—‘‘ What did Io 
of ?”’ 

SCIENTIFIC Photo —“ Io-dide 
sium.”’ 


die 


of Potas- 


‘WASTE not want not,’’ and toavoid waste, 
send your waste to Phillips and Jacobs, 
whose card may be found among our ad- 
vertisemerts. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH of a Mormon Elder, 
with his wives and children, would be an 
interesting sight, but, at the same time, 
an awfully big-amous one. 

“HEART by heart was never known, 
Soul with soul doth never meet, 
We are pillars, standing lone, 
Of a Temple, once complete.’’ 


Our friend Inglis, famous tor his dry 


plates, has for sale a superb photograph of 


the late Cincinnati Convention. See page 
IV of our advertising department in this 
number. 


A THIEF who had been committed for 
stealing some indifferently executed Photo- 
graphs, was asked by a visitor to the pri- 
son, ‘‘what were you put in here for?’’ He 
replied, ‘‘for taking bad likenesses.’ 


WE CANNOT expect from Photography 
alone, all that it is capable ot producing. 
But when Photography is used in connec- 
tion with other branches of Art, it becomes 
useful in a great variety of forms. It is 
impossible to tell the extent of its power 
in the future.—Photographic Bulletin. 


A TRUE Artist is one who, not only 
“‘copies,’’ but /ee/s the beauty of Nature. 
He perceives the ‘‘Divine idea’’ in what he 
represents upon the canvas—the concep- 
tion of the object or landscape just as it 
existed in the Creator’s thought and de- 
sign before it was created. 





York 
Times, says that the great increase of in- 
sanity within the last few years, is to be at- 
tributed to the practice of Photography. 
We were not aware that he was an ama- 
teur. 


“THe “Phunny man’) of the New 


THE “Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers,”’ recently held a con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, Pa. They must be 
mercurial set of fellows, but the Cincinnati 
photographers were more ¢aing in their 
ways. 


THE CHRYSTALIZED portion of oil of roses, 
which emits such a delicious oder, is formed 
of the same proportions as the gas which 
lights our streets. This is only one of 
many instances of isomeric changes known 
to chemists. 


COLOR PERCEPTION, Dr. Swan Burnett 
holds, should be referred to certain brain 
centres, and not to the retina of the eye, 
which, in his view, is not a differentiating 
organ, but merely one that receives and 
transmits luminous vibrations. 


AT THE recent Cincinnati Convention, the 
‘motions’? were made so fast that the ‘I 
second it’’ fellows, had hard work to come 
to time. The motions seemed to have 
‘lightning shutter’’ attachments, moved 
by a ‘‘Keeley Motor.’’ Slow up, brothers. 


DE Vor & Co, Springfield, Ohio, found 
their ‘‘Universal Position Chair’’ a success 
at the last Cincinnati Convention exhibit, 
and took many orders for it. We are sin- 
cerely glad of its success, and hope its 
exhibitors may find the goddess, Fortune, 
seated permanently in it. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER lecturing upon chemi- 
cal decomposition, remarked with regard to 
Iodide and Cyanide of Potassium, in their 
action upon Nitrate of Silver “ By their 
action the names and marks upon clothing, 
written with so-called ‘‘indelible ink,’’ may 
be entirely obliterated.’’ 

‘Dats so! He’s been dar!’’ exclaimed a 
“‘cullid gemmen”’ in the audience. ‘‘Wen 
he necks de handkerchers from de back 
ya’d clos line, dey kant den, tificate em, 
you bet !”’ 


A PHOTOGRAPHER thus describes his 
courtship: ‘‘T tried to ‘‘fix’’ her affections 
upon me, and to awaken love’s ‘‘develop- 
ment’”’ within her heart. She was rich, but 
I was “‘obscure’’ah! The “high lights’’ and 
“deep shadows’”’ of hope and fear alternated 
in my bosom, and my “‘frame’’ trembled 
with feverish uncertainty. At last I became 
Camerah ! and asked her to “‘take’’ me, in 
the low ‘“‘tones’’ of love. But she, though 
of a “fositive’’ nature, answered iu the 
“‘negative’’ Hypo! 
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Tue (C. C.) Lupricator is the best 
jurnishing Enamel now known. It 
gives the finest polish to the print, does 
not absorb moisture and become dull, 
as the soap lubricators do. No photo- 
grapher can afford to be without it. 
Anything that will improve his work, 
he should have by all means. The cost 
is merely nominal, one box, 50 cents, 
lasting an ordinary gallery, a whole 
year. 


ee 


DeVOE’S POSITION CHAIR.—Already 
introduced to the leading stock dealers will be 
called for by photographers. The chair with 
No. 1 back attachment is of handsome design 
and inviting to sitters by its secure and comfort- 
able appointments. 








LOCKWOOD’S PHOTO. CLIPS. We have 


always in stock. 





OSBORNE’S BACKGROUNDS.—New de- 
signs for the Spring trade. Can be used with 
interior or exterior grounds already in gallery. 
The combination thus formed produces appear- 
ances of entire new attractions. 





GEM ALBUMS. _ Special 
Leather bound with tuck, holding 96 gems) 
price $6.60 per dozen, $50.00 per hundred. 





HANDY ADHESIVE PAPER STRIPS— 
100 feet in a box—as substitute for mucilage, 
dextrine or paste. Always ready and no trouble. 
Price 15 cents per box. 





McCOLLIN’S BERLIN VIGNETTING 
PAPER, used by all first class photographers. 
Price 20 cents per doz., 35 cents per quire, $6,25 
per ream. 





AMATEURS IN PHOTOGRAPHY can 
have practical instruction in the Wet or Dry 
Plate Process, also in Printing, Toning, Retouch- 
ing, etc., at their own residences. Printing and 
Finishing for amateurs at reasonable prices, All 
communications by mail promptly answered. 
W. Klauser, 128 West 123d St., New York. 





THE NEW INTENSIFIER works wonders 
with thin negatives. Negatives that would be 
considered useless on account of their thinness, 
can be, by this new intensifier, brought up to 
good printing quality. There is but one opera- 
tion required to complete the intensification. 
Give it atrial. Price $1.00 per bottle. For sale 
by Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch street, Phila. 


manufacture: | 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


On and after May Ist, 1884, our address 
will be 216 E, Ninth St. New York. 

At the same date the Chicago Office 
will be discontinued. 


Ye Monthlie Bulletin 
OF 
L. W. SEAVEY, 


Hys Workeshop, 
No. 8 Lafayette Place, 


New York. 
Lee. 

Seavey’s report on his own Exhibit at 
the Milwaukee Convention. 

“Our Greatest Show on Earth” 
proved a great success, see magazine and 
newspaper reports. It consisted of a mas- 
sive frame, ten feet in heighth and sixty 
feet in length, and with its annexes was 
filled with works of leading Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore j-hotog- 
raphers, viz: Pearsoll, Gilbert & Bacon, 
Morens, Falk, Mova, Ritz & Hastings, 
Burey, Pach, Rockwood, Hardy and Sar- 
vony. We will supply 8x10 photo's at 75 
cents each, or a set of all the sections, 
$5.00. 

Our Combination Modern House and 
Door Step met with a good reception. 
Complete. $60.00. 

The Hedge-fence and Stone Posts pleased 
from the fact of its being a new accessory. 
$12.00. 

1883 Rustic Double Bridge was pro- 
nounced our best to date. $20.00. 

Our Boxes of Background Pastels were 
eagerly bought by those having scratched 
or water stained backgrounds, sent by mail 
On receipt of $1.50. 

The Profile Rustic Stone Wall, in four 
sections, captured the spectators who wit- 
nessed the demonstration of its numerous 
combinations. $13.50. 

The Profile Canoe, double sided, Indian 
and Canadian, proved popular with the 
North-western Photographers. $5.00. 

Our Plage Negatives were great suc- 
cesses, the stock of five dozen 5x8 were 
quickly disposed of at $1.00 each, and many 
orders taken for dupulicates and 8x10’s at 
$1.50. Their popularity exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Orders promptly filled. 

Our Branch Office and sample room, 
243 State St., Chicago, was opened August 
13th, Mr. M. M. Govan, Manager. Visi- 
tors in Chicago are requested to call. Al] 
of which is respectfully submitted, 

LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY. 
Headquarters and Studio, 
8 Lafayette Place, New York. 











September Bargain List. 


Accessories: 


1—Boat with foreground. Price $9.50, 
ea OO SG GE) 3s claw oe (SD 
1—Rustic Stile, 3 steps, . . . 2... 7 00 
Cameras. 
1 Reflecting Solar Camera, complete, 
with 10 in. Condenser and Patent 
stamp, in good order, price. . 50 00 
I—1-4 size Camera. 1 holder, lens, porce- 
lain bath, dipper and silver bath... . 10 00 
1—No. 618 Amateur Outfit, fitted with 
one Waterbury lens for making 5x8 
pictures, and also with 4x5 Water- 
bury Lenses for stereoscopic work; 
in good condition. Price new, $18. 12 00 
Card Stock. per 1,000 | 
20,000—No. 635 Cabinets assorted - $ 5 00 
7,000—Card Mounts. .... $2.00to 2 50 
Lenses, 
1—1t A. Dallmyer Portrait Lens Cabinet 
with Rack and Pinion Movement, cost 
$104.00. . - - 60 00 
I—13x16 Harrison ‘Globe Lens W. . » 20 00 
1 No. 5,6%x8% Morrison Wide— Angle 
View Lens . 18 00 
2—5x8 German View Lens . .@ . 18 00 
1 Set 4 1.9 Size Gem Tubes in Wood 
ee oe 7 00 
I—4x5 Im. Dallmyer Lens, New ... 8 50 
1—Set 9 1-16 Size Postaye Stamp Lenses, 
in Brass Plate. Price new, 30 oo. 
Will sell for. . . I5 00 
1—Set 16 1-16 Size Postage ‘Stamp "Lenses 
in Brass Plate, price new, $40.00, will 
eee eee ee ee 25 Oo 
1—1-2 Size Champion Portrait Lens, with 
Rack abd Feet .. © « &- «s+ 4 10 00 
I—1I-2 Size Quick-Acting Baby Lens.. 18 00 
I—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens oe 300 
I—1-2 Size Roettger Portrait Lens . . 8 00 
1—5x8 B. T. View Lens . . 3 00 
1—Matched Pair Imitation Dalmeyer 
Stereoscopic Lens, per pair . 17 00 
I—4x5 Waterbury View Lens .... 2 50 


1—Matched Pair Wilsonion Stereoscopic 
Lens, per pair . . . 'st06 ae 
I—5x8 Waterbury View Lens 3 3 
1 Matched Pair C, C. Harrison Stereo 
Lens, per pair ‘ 
I—% Size Chapman, 
Pinion _ .-.r< - 10 00 
I—% Size Herman ‘Roeitger Portrait 
Lens, with Rack and Pinion ° 
I—\% Size C. C. Harrirson Portrait Lens, 
‘with Rack and Pinion. . . 7 00 
1—4 B, 5x7 Voigtlander Rapid Portrait 
Lens, with Rack, Pinion and Central 
Stops; very little used; good as new. 
Price, new, $78 00, will be sold for 
1 Matched Pair No. o Voigtlander Im- 
proved Euryscope, very little used. 


0o 
oo 


18 00 


with Rack and 


8 00 


50 00 


| 1 No. § Voigtlander Improved Euryscope 
| 





I 





Price new, $54 00; will be sold for 40 00 


nearly new. Price new, $130 00; will 
ON 6s 6 6 8 4) Oe 117 00 

I Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair. . 

1—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order... . 


FOR SALE. 


A Portable Photographic House, size 12x16. 
Also, Photographic car, 8x28. 
Apply “G. V. K.,” 
Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 
635 Arch Street. 


45 00 


25 00 








OR SALE IN PENNSYLVANIA, A GAL- 
lery of long standing, doing a good busi- 
ness. First-class location. Population in a 
radius of three miles, 25,000. Rooms 60 feet 
| deep, with folding doors. 
| For Sale on account of ill health. 
Apply M. W. J., 
Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 
635 Arch St., Philada. 





ITUATION WANTED—ANY GENTLE- 
man in want of assistants in the Photograph 
business or for a Manager of the business. 
Address, 
J. V. K., Photographer, 
61st Street and Lombard, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE NEW REOREATION. 


Amate we Photograpluy 


BY D. J. TAPLEY. 


Containing full and explicit instructions, by 
following which any person of fair intelligence 
will become a successful photographer. It is 
pleasantly written, popular in style and free 
from technicalities. 

“Mr. Tapley has written a bright, breezy and 
| amusing book, practical and simple in its in- 
structions. It will doubtless make hosts of new 
devotees to this charming out-door recreation.”’ 








PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 





Paper 560 cents. Cloth $1. Post-paid. 


5. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
69 Beekman St., New York. 





For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





If 


$= MORGAN’Se—=— 
>>-LargesSize+Albumen+Paper< 


LILAC, PINK, PEARL AND WHITE. 
ee eee 


> ——"® 
igx2 . . , . $1.00 per doz. 
21 x 27 . , ; , 5.25 us 
28x35. , : ‘ 7.25 " 
27 x 42 ‘ ‘ , , 9.00 " 
35 x 46 . 14.50 6 
Our Papers are sold by every _——— aphic Stock House in the United 
States. 
> 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


e;—_SOLE TRADE AGENT, PHILADELPHIA.—~9 


‘Lhe aaa Shutter! 





‘Ss 


i fl | 
If Ik: Hi 
mimi ie f 





CET TES SSS. 
OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX! 


sas LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THI THE PRICE.-@a 


No. 1—4 inch opening, . ‘ ; ; $ 6.00 
No. 2—4} inch opening, ‘ ; ‘ . 7.00 
No. 3—5 inch opening, . : ‘ ; 8.00 
No. 4—5} inch opening, . - 10.00 


hiamateaveued. wy * 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 


No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

















JUST RECEIVED! 


A LARGE STOOK OF 


Hess Improved “1804 Headrest 


THE HESS HEAD REST 





THE LATEST AND BEST. 


Easiest and Quickest Adjusted. In- 
stantly Fastened at any Height 
by the Lever. 


PRICE, - 3.00. 


NICKEL-PLATED, $3,50. 





The arms can be pushed in or out, 
raised up or down, moved around 
sideways or put in any position, and 
ONE thumb screw fastens all. This 
rest is made very heavy. No “shake” 
in any of the joints. The thumb 
screws and all other parts are well 
made and are not liable to wear out. 

Height, when lowered, about three 
feet. 

Height, when raised, six feet eight 
inches. 

They are finished in green and 
gilt, with or without the upper por- 
tion nickel plated. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


Sole Trade Agent, 





No. 635 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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INGLIS PHOTOGRAPH 


. —OF— 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


Copies from this Negative are now ready, Price $1.00. Size of 
Negative, 18 x 22. 


Printed in Ink by the Photo-mechanical Process, making it*a per- 
>] SP “ 
manent Souvenir of the Convention of 1884. 


Our design in offering this group of Photographers for sale, is to 
show the more than ordinary qualities of our Plate, and not for the $1.00 
we charge, to cover expenses. 


The Negative was made at 3.30 p. m. in a dull light with a No. 8 
Kuryscope (kindly provided for the occasion, by B. French & Co., Bos- 
ton), with the 2d smallest stop, in exactly } second. Timed by A. L. 
Ifenderson, London, England, with a chromograph. 


Along with Great Rapidity, there is Strength, Softness, and Bril- 
lianey, which qualities must be admitted, go to make the INGLIS 
PLATE the nearest YET to perfection. 


JAMES INGLIS, 
106 and 108 COURT STREET, 
Rochester, New York. 


NUOVILL MANUPACTURING GO., Apeats 


And for Sale by all Dealers who are Wide Awake. 








The Plates are for Sale by Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE UNIVERSAL 


POSITION CHAIR, 


A COMPLETE POSING APPARATUS 


-——AND=-"= 


Elegant Accessory. 


s—O—: 





Invented and Designed by a Photographer, 
For the use of Photographers. 


o=—{}—* 


ADAPTED FOR SECURING 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE POSE 








From the Bust Vignette to’Full Length Figure. 
—_—__—_+0e 


All parts adjustable and interchange- 
able. Seat raises and lowers six inches, 
and turns freely on a central pivot, 
carrying foot-rest with it. Back-res- 
remains stationery, and is easily ad- 
justed to any position. Head-rest ad- 
justs independently of the Back-rest. <i }eciaaad 
Finest Head-rest in the market. Per- 
fect system of holding rods. Rods 
nickel-plated. 


The attachments now ready are: 





Large and small curved arms. No. 
1 Back (shown in cut), Arm Chair 
and Baby Chair. 


For Illustrated Cir- 
cular and Price- List 
apply to your Stock 
Dealer or address the 
patentees and manu- 
facturers— 





—— ee 05 5 LMS 


DE VoOE 2 co., 
__ URBANA, OHIO. 


The Finest Standing Rest in the Market Nearly Ready. 














VI 





The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very 
complete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 
Svefiningeg all kinds of 
Photographic Wastes, 
——aT THEIR—— 

NEW LABORATORY, 
avo. S22 RACE STRESS T, 
PHILADELPHIA 








ty, 


_N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed free to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Shiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 





VII 





NOVEL 


CAMHRAS 





—" ial net oa 
Showing Camera in position for vertical pictures. Showing Camera being reversed. 


LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
MOST COMPACT, 
CHEAPEST. 


Send for Circular and buy no other before seeing one. 

Single and Double Swing-back. 

Can be REVERSED INSTANTLY. 

Sold at LOWER PRICES than any other View Camera in Market. 

These are of more simple construction than any other style, and being 
more compact, are much more easily handled in the field. 

We have lately issued a new size, 44x64, which meets with large sale, 
especially among amateurs. 

They can be had ot any Stock Dealer in the United States or Canada. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


No. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















Vill 





THE BEST & CHEAPEST! 


THE GREATEST 


Most Enterprising Photographic Journal 


Ins TEES WORLD, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 


AND 
































American Photographer. 








$2 per annum; $1 for six months; Single Copies, 25 cents 


HX. Sample Copy -z'reec. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1884. 
The Photographic Times and American Photographer 


is now conceded to be the most valuable photographic journal in this 
country. Its circulation both at home and abroad among the professional 
and the amateur, is sure to be larger this year than any other photographic 
journal in the world. Mr. J. Traill Taylor will continue in the editorship, 
which is a guarantee of the high standard that will be maintained. The 
leading minds in the literature of photographic art are classed among its 
contributors. It contains the latest news, hints for practice, and its 
articles are tull of original, interesting and valuable matter. Advertise- 
ments of parties desiring situations are inserted free. Rates for display 
advertisements or special notices sent on application. 





SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Publishers 
Nos. 419 and 421 BROOME STREET, 


@. IRVING ADAMS, Agent, wEew" TORE 
3—34 
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Manufacturers 


c ‘CARDS AND caRD BOARDS, \ 











PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


No. 527 Arch Street, 


i—84 PHILADELPHIA. 
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CRAMER’S 


—S8T. LOUIS—— 


EXTRA RAPID DRY PLATES 


Warranted Perfect and Extremely Sensitive. 


™E 





For Sale by all Dealers, and used by all Leading 


I—84 PHOTOGRAPH ERS. 











AMATEURS TAKE NOTIGE. 
PRICES OF CHEMICAL OUTFITS: 


For 4x5, complete, $6.50 For 5x8, complete, 7.50 
For 64x84, complete, $9.00 


THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF AS FOLLOWS: 











2 Japanned Pans, 1 oz. Sulphuric Acid, 
1 4-0z. Graduate, 1 bottle Negative Varnish, 
1 set 5-in. jap. Scales and Weights,| 1 doz. Dry Plates, 
1 oz. Bromide Ammonium, 1 Scovill Note Book, 
1 lb. Neutral Oxalate Potash, 1 * Focusing Cloth, 
1 “ Protosulphate Iron, 1 W. I. A. Ruby Lantern. 
| —" Soda, 1 How to Make Pictures. 
1 Ib. Alum 
PRICES OF PRINTING OUTFITS: 
. 
For 4x5, $4.75 For 5x8, $6.00 
For 64x84, $7.00 
CONSISTS OF AS FOLLOWS: 

1 Printing Frame, | 1 lb. Hyposulphite of Soda, 
1 Porcelain Pan Dee 2 doz. sheets, Card-board with Gilt 
18. P. C. Vuleauite Tag, | Form, 


2 dozen 8. P. C. Sensitized Albu- | 1 } pint Jar Parlor Paste, 
men Paper, 1 14 inch Bristle Brush, 
1 bottle French Azotate for |1 Glass Form (for trimming prints), 
1 “ Chior. Gold, 7 }gr. }wning, 1 Robinson’s Straight Trimmer. 
1 2-0z. Graduate, 


VIEW ALBUMS. 


Each Album has 48 pages, 24 leaves, and desirable for mounting 
valuable prints, in such a manner as to be kept in good condition. 


Albums for 4x5 pictures $1.10 | Albums for 64x84 “ $1.95 
> “ 5x8 “ 1.30 * oe 2.40 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A SrPILENDIP rPReBEsaawst 


—FOR— 


$10, $12, $18, $25, $26.50, $27, $35, $41, $78.50 and upwards. 
A COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. —— LIGHT AND DURABLE. 


az jbl ef 
La i. i Sico.Oo0 it l | 
AMATEUR 4 hs % 
Photographic Outfits ; ——1} 8 


i ul 
ee 
i hor | 
i SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
No. 635 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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GRANDPA SITTING FOR HIS PICTURE, 


Ww have in stock outfits for Amateur and Professional Photographers, and 
offer them at the following low prices: 
». 610.—Is a 4x5 Camera-Box, with double dry-plate holder, Tripod, 


Achromatic Lens and fh COPTTINE CUE cccentssseeccente wuinsonsens $10 00 
No. 612.—Is a 5x8 Camera box, with above named accessories...........+++: 12 00 
No. 618.—Is a Cabinet and Stereo. Box, with above named accessories 

UD CANE BIBT, 40s en cnececccetnvecsenscnssievesionsnaenectinbbesinn 18 50 


No. 625.—Is a 4x5 Mahogany Box, with 6 double dry-plate holders, 
Tripod, English Lens, and a carrying case complete. (This 
Camera has raising front and folding bed).............0. sssseees 25 00 
No. 630.—Is a 64%4x8¥% Ebonized Camera with Folding Bed, Changing 
Front and Focussing Screw, including one Patent Double 
Dry Plate-holder, and Carrying Case, Tripod and Lens ..... 22 15 
No. 633.—Is a 8x10 Ebonized Camera with Folding Bed, Changing Front 
and Focussing Screw, including one Patent Double Dry 
Plate-holder, and Carrying Case, Tripod and Lens...........- 26 85 
No. 635.—A 5x8 Mahogany Stereoscopic Camera, with Raising Front, 
Folding Bed, Rubber Bellows, Removable Ground-glass, 
Focussing Screw, Extra Front Board, six 5x8 Patent Double 
Dry Plate-holders, Improved Folding Tripod, Carrying Case, 
and ene pair of fine Achromatic pected View Lenses... 33 00 
WO SB cense~ ne weseresecesenenes stdnsvessaenten ties envnennasteits 27 00 


ts" Practical Instruction free to Purchasers.“@ 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











